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Ignorance is the night of the mind, but a night 
without moon or star. Conrucivs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JUNE. 


Ou, June, I love your happy roses, 
Your fields so green and forests fair, 
As glad as child that gathers posies, 
While birds make music in the air! 
WILLIAM BruNTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FEUD IN BIRDVILLE, 
BY LEANDER §S. KEYSER, 


“HE sun shone so brightly on that spring day 
that he just lured the grass out of the 
ground; and tlie buds on the trees could n’t 

resist his charms at all, but simply burst right open 
with a glad shout; and the birds — well, it was no 
use, the music swelled so big in their bcsoms that 
they were forced to open their mouths to give it a 
place of escape. 

True enough, on such a fair day, with a pure, 
blue, shining roof over the land, all the dwellers in 
Birdville should have been happy. But I regret to 
say that some of them were not. Where Capsy 
Titmouse got his spirit of envy and fault-finding is 
more than I can tell, unless he had been associated 
with some boys and girls I have met several times 
in my wanderings. 

Perhaps all would have been well, even with 
Capsy, if it had not been for one other bird which 
had just arrived in the neighborhood that morning. 

** Whee-cheer! whee-cheer!”’ 

Clear, loud, and resonant was the whistle that 
went chasing the echoes through the thick woods, 
driving them into every ear. 

“Who is it? who? who?” asked the nuthatch, 
as he went capering up the shaggy bark of a tree. 

“Isn't it a fine bugle-note?” cried the flicker. 
“That bird is the finest musician in the woods. 
Tswick-ah! tswick-ah!” 

“Tt isn’t so!” flared Capsy. ‘ His voice is too 
loud and shrill. Oh, if he doesn’t stop, my ears 
will split.” And the titmouse danced about as if he 
was half wild with a pain in his head. ‘“I—TI,” he 
ventured, “can sing much better myself. Listen! 
Peto, peto, peto!” 

“Yal ya! ya!” laughed the nuthatch. 

“Ki! ki! key! key!” roared the flicker, thrust- 
ing his head into a hole of a tree trunk, —an action 
that set all the thrushes and cat-birds and orioles to 
giggling. 

This merriment at his expense made Capsy so 
angry that he almost flew into fragments, for he 
had prided himself on having the most attractive 
voice in the whole feathered choir, even if he did 
not sing the most elaborate tune ; and now this new 
bird had come, and with the first vocal effort had 
cast him into the shade! It was mean, mean, mean. 
How could he ever endure it! 

But he was to be tried still more. Alas, for poor 
Capsy! Attracted by the unusual racket made 
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by the conversation and laughter of the group of 
birds, the talented vocalist whose merits they were 
discussing came flitting through the bushes toward 
them, until presently he came in sight. 

“Oh-h-h!” all the birds cried out, breathlessly ; 
and not one of them could say another word for 
twenty-four seconds, more or less. 

“ Wha-wha-what a handsome bird!” exclaimed 
the nuthatch, admiringly, as soon as he could 
control his voice. 

“He’s got the most brilliant suit I ever saw ona 
bird,” declared the wood-thrush. ‘“ Not one of us 
can hold up a feather to it! So bright and ied, and 
such a pretty, pointed crest and black moustache, 
—my! m-m-my!” 

“Why, bless your uncultivated hearts, my 
friends,” chirred the hairy woodpecker, with a 
superior wink, “it’s a cardinal grossbeak. I used 
to know some of his brothers ’w-a-a-y down in 
Florida. Yes, he’s a beauty, Cardy is; no denying 
that.” 

And from that time the grossbeak went by the 
name of Cardy. But, dear me! you should have 
seen Capsy, the titmouse, while the birds were dis- 
cussing and admiring the cardinal’s elegant toilet. 
His eyes, usually as black as a crow’s wing, took 
on a greenish tint, and his eboun forehead was 
creased with a savage scowl. When the newcomer 
scampered up to a horizontal branch of an oak tree, 
threw back his head, and began to whistle his vig- 
orous tune, Capsy dashed over near him, and spit 
out fiercely: ‘“ Chick-a-da-da! Stop your noise! 
You’re splitting my head. Get out!” 

The cardinal ceased singing, in surprise, and then 
asked angrily, for he had a very ugly temper: 
“Who owns these woods, Mr. Insolence? Do you? 
If you do, how much did you pay for them per 
acre?” 

“T don’t care who owns them; you’ve no busi- 
ness, a stranger, coming in here and disturbing our 
peace with your outlandish noise!” snapped Capsy. 
“ Your absence is more welcome than your presence. 
You’re proud of your fine feathers; but let me tell 
you, they ’re not half as fine as you think they are; 
they ’re too flashy. I do despise birds and people 
who dress so loud. Why, land-a-live! you can 
almost hear your red clothes just blaring out, 
‘See me! see me! Hain’t I nice!’ Oh! it’s too 
disgusting !” 

How Cardy’s dark eyes flashed like two streaks 
of zigzag lightning! And he ground his great, 
horny beak until it fairly cracked. 

“And who are you, anyway?” he retorted. 
“Such a commonplace suit as you’ve got, —slate- 
color—ha! ha! ha! And a dirty red daub along 
the side. Haw! haw! ‘Tried to decorate yourself 
and didn’t know how. And where did you get that 
little cap, ei? Makes you look as if your brain 
had sprouted and gone to seed. He! he! he!” 

“ Better look at your own cap, — forty times too 
too big for your head,” interrupted Capsy. “ Looks 
precisely as if you were trying to carry one of the 
Egyptian pyramids on your noggin. And, oh! 
such a beak! Did you pick up an ox’s horn some- 
where and fasten it to your face and then split it 
in two?” 

“You little impertinence! I won’t take that of 
you,” muttered Cardy, wrathfully, darting toward 
his enemy with flashing eyes. 

But Capsy was too quick for him; he swung 
around to the lower side of the branch, and then, 
before his pursuer could recover lost ground, he 
scuttled to the trunk of the tree, and darted into a 
small hole where his last summer’s nest had been; 
and when Cardy flew to the hole, he was too large 
to press himself into it. 

“Ah, ha!” cried Capsy, tauntingly. “ Will you 
walk into my paror? Just fly right in, fly; ’tis 
the prettiest little parlor ever you did spy.” 

“Just wait until I catch you out of doors, you 
rascal!” threatened Cardy, beside himself with 
rage. ‘You'll not have need of any more parlors, 
or dining-rooms either, after that.” 

From that day there was a bitter feud between 
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the two birds, for they were always hectoring each 
other and keeping the whole community of Bird- 
ville in a hubbub. 

“Such goings-on, such goings-on moaned the 
red-lheaded woodpecker. ‘‘ Goings-on like these 
must soon stop going on, or an awful providential 
dispensation will come on this town some of these 
days, —a catastrophe or something like that.” 

But in spite of all the protests of the bird com- 
munity, the “ goings-on” wenton. Capsy continued 
to be jealous, and Cardy continued to be vindictive. 
Each had a wife, though they did not deserve to 
have any; and Capsy had a nest in the hollow of a 
limb, while Cardy and his mate built their nursery 
in a thick bush near a winding roadway. 

“You silly thing,” sneered Cardy, ‘‘ building a 
nest in a dark, damp hole ina tree! Wicked folks 
always love darkness rather than liglit, because their 
deeds are evil,” he quoted. “ Why don’t you come 
out into the sunlight like respectable people 2 ” 

“T’m not hare-brained enough to build my nest 
outdoors, where the rain and hail will pelt it, and 
where every pesky blue-jay and hawk can find it,” 
chattered the little malapert Capsy. : “I love my 
babies too well to expose them in that way. But 
then,” he sighed, mockingly, ‘some people hardly 
know enough to come indoors when it rains.” 

“You’re a pigmy in size, but your meanness is 
as big as Goliath.” 

“I’m not a great, overgrown gawk like you, 
anyway,” returned Capsy, always ready with an 
answer. 

“Look out for that catastrophe, you two!” 
warned the red-head from his nursery in a limb. 

I do not know if the woodpecker was a real 
prophet or not; but one thing I do know, — that 
“catastrophe” did come a few days later, and it 
occurred in this way :— 

A bluejay, lank, lean, and hungry, flew into 
Birdville one day, and began to spy around for 
birds’ eggs and nestlings, of which that brigand is 
especially fond. He concealed himself in the thick 
foliage, and kept a sharp lookout. Presently he 
saw Capsy dart into the hole in the oak tree where 
his little babies four were chirping for food. 

“Ah!” the jay muttered, with a grim smile, 
flying over to the hole, and trying to creep in; but 
fortunately for the little parents and their infants, 
the door of the nursery was so small that. the jay 
could not gain admittance, and so the babies were 
saved. 

“Tl tell you where there ’s a grossbeak’s nest,” 
whispered Capsy. 

“Where? where?” asked the jay. 

“Tn the bush down yonder by the road. There 
are five fat youngsters in it. Watch your chance.” 

The jay was by no means loath to accept the 
suggestion. He did watch his chance, and before 
long observed that both Cardy and his wife had 
gone off for victuals for their brood. Then he 
flashed down into the bush that contained the nest; 
and when the parents came back a few minutes 
later, they uttered a cry of terror, and sat staring 
with wild eyes into the empty nest, their bodies 
quivering from beak to tail. It would be too 
harrowing to describe their anguish. 

Capsy was not far away, —the cruel, hard-hearted 
little monster. Presently he said: “Ah, ha! chielk- 
a-da-da! Now you’ve got your pay. You called 
me a pigmy; but the jay couldn’t get into my 
house, because the door was too small. Besides, 
you poked fun at me for making my nest in a hole 
of the tree. If you had been so wise, you’d not be 
childless to-day.” 

“For shame to taunt Cardy in his distress!” 
cried the rest of the birds. 

““There’ll be another catastrophe if you’re not 
careful,” admonished the red-head. : 

And sure enough there was. Everybody knows 
that the shrike is the butcher among birds, —“a 
beautiful assassin,” one writer calls him. Well, the 
very next day a shrike came ambling in his sly, 
noiseless way into Birdville. Capsy’s wife was an 
inquisitive little body, and so she ventured near the 
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shrike to inspect him and ask him what he wauted 
there, when he suddenly swooped down upon her 
like an arrow, and before she could move a muscle 
or a feather, clutched her in his claw, crushed her 
life out of her in an instant, and then flew to the 
border of the woods, where he impaled her, as is 
his wont, on a large thorn. Oh, how Capsy flew 
about and cried and wailed and wrung his hands 
(claws) in agony, bemoaning his awful fate! What 
would become of his little brood now, deprived of a 
mother’s care ? 

“You made sport of me because I was big, and 
you called me gawky,” piped the grossbeak. “If 
Mrs. Capsy had been as large as I am, that shrike 
never could have killed her. He wouldn’t think 
of attacking me or my wife.” 

‘“‘ Beware of another catastrophe,” interlarded the 
red-head. 

“Cardy,” said Capsy by and by, ‘“‘let’s make up 
before any more catastrophes happen. I’m heart- 
sick of this ugly wrangle,” 

“Make up!” cried Cardy; then the tears shone 
in his eyes. “ All right. I’ve been tired of our 
quarrel this long time, only I’ve been too spiteful 
to say so. Let’s shake hands.” 

And they did shake hands (claws) very cordially, 
and even wept profusely on each other’s necks. It 
was an affecting scene; and there wasn’t a dry 
eye among the spectators. At this point the red- 
headed woodpecker took his position on a large 
stump, using it for.a pulpit, and preached the fol- 
lowing little sermon, addressing the galleries as well 
as the main audience : — 

“Brothers and sisters in feathers, let me warn 
you never to be envious nor spiteful, and never to 
make sport of one another for being too small or 
too large, or for any other reason, because if you 
do, a great catastrophe is sure to happen sooner or 
later. Any way you take it, quarreling’s.a mean 
business ; and envy is like a green worm eating up 
all the good in a body’s heart; and spitefulness is 
just as bad and ugly. Let us live in peace and 
harmony hereafter in Birdville. Amen.” 

As the red-headed preacher closed his sermon, 
the whole congregation, including Cardy and 
Capsy, responded a devout “ Amen!” 


A weak mind is like a microscope, which mag- 
nifies trifling things, but cannot receive yreat ones. 
CHESTERFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BONNIE CHARLIE. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


HARLIE, you come off that 
colt’s back! You’li get your 
neck broken as sure as you 
live!” 

His father was speaking to 
him as he came dashing up to 
the barn with Nellie, a four- 
year-old sorrel, fresh, frisky, 
and unbroken. She looked 
handsome, —just a halter on 
her, eyes beaming brightly 
with intelligence, her ueck 
arched, her body sleek and 
shining, and seeming ready for a wild gallop 
any where. 

“Oh, no, I won’t, father; she’s as kind as a 
kitten and all right; and you needn’t be afraid 
of me.” 

“ Well, I am when I see you like that; and I 
wish you would be more careful, —a twelve-year- 
old boy can’t do everything.” 

“That’s so, father; but he can do a number of 
things to help you and mother before he goes to 
school, and now I’ll put Nellie in the barn until 
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you want to see how she drives; she rides easy as 
a rocking-chair, and I think she will go all right in 
the sulkey.” 

Then he went about helping in the chores, whist- 
ling or singing, and enjoying life on the farm as a 
true boy ought, when he has parents who try to 
make everything pleasant and happy for him. I 
think he was well off, living in the gvod, cld State 
of Vermont, near one of the pretty villages nest- 
ling among the Green Mountains. 

The farm was on the brow of a hill, where the 
meeting-house stands. From the front door you 
can see the country for milcs, and off on the edge of 
the sky, on a clear day, you see the White Moun- 
tains, like a summit of dusk against the light. It 
is fine to be there; the atmosphere is clear and 
bracing; the silence is sweet and deep and impres- 
sive; and the world is just what you would think it 
to be when Eden was on earth. Field, pasture, and 
wood are close together; the house is painted white, 
and looks very attractive; the morning glories are 
climbing the strings before the piazza; the flower- 
beds are blooming; the orchard has had its days of 
beauty and spring celebration; and by the path 
leading to the house, a pine-tree keeps guard all 
the year round, and a row of maples give their 
summer shade, and sigh and rustle as the wind 
tells them tales of strange lands. 

The barn is across the road, —a long, lumbering 

building, with places for all the farm stock. There 
is the stable, where Nellie is fastened in one of the 
stalls. The cows and sheep are provided for under- 
neath, as the barn stands high. Uncle Ben, as 
everybody calls Charlie’s father, is milking the 
cows, while Rover is stretched out, with his head 
between his paws; and his eyes are alert, and shine 
like diamonds. - The hens are wandering about 
with their leader,-who does considerable crowing 
on his own account, as if afraid of nobody. 
_ It is quite early in the day for city boys, — not six 
o'clock yet. Now the cows are driven off to pasture 
by Charlie and Rover; it is only some seven min- 
utes’ walk up the road to the bars, but they are 
allowed to pick up a mouthful of grass here and 
there, and enjoy themselves, as they properly 
deserve. Charlie is very friendly with them, and 
patient, and never thinks to scold or fret them; 
and they appreciate his kindness, as you see, when 
he walks by their side, and when he calls them at 
sundown. 

This done, he goes into the wood-shed, and carries 
to the wood-box in the kitchen wood to last till he 
returns from school. His mother looks at him with 
favor, and thinks she is blessed with one of the 
finest boys in the world; and that thought fills 
her heart with music, 

“ What a dear mother she is,” he thinks, — “just 
lovely and perfect every way, and always telling 
me to be brave and kind and true! What splendid 
stories she tells me of what the boys have done and 
can do, if they only try! I mean to live just so to 
please her.” 

Then he is called to breakfast, and they eat it 
with joy and thankfulness; and bidding the folks 
good-morning, Charlie starts on his way to the 
schoolhouse, about a mile distant. It does not 
seem far, however, because he is looking at every- 
thing of interest; and he is turning over in his mind 
the excellent thoughts that keep him company. 

But right in the midst of his happy meditations 
he sees Bill Rogers come out of the woods with a 
heavy load of wood, and make for Brown’s Hill, 
which is almost as steep as a house-side. All goes 
on well for a time; and then there is a sudden 
stop, for the horse is tired out; but Bill is in a 
hurry, and does not mean to give it a breathing 
spell, so he is using the whip and bad language 
very freely. The horse tries to start and cannot ; 
and then there is more whip and abuse. 

Charlie comes up and says. “Don’t, Bill! just 
cool off, and let him have a rest. It is pretty 


steep liere, and the load is heavy; I guess he’ll go, 
if you allow him time.” 

Bill was going to be mad with Charlie; but when 
he looked into his bright countenance, and heard 
his gentle speech, his ruffled feelings subsided, and 
he talked a minute or two, and Charlie patted the 
horse; and when the word go was given, Charlie 
put his hand to the wheel, and gave it a starting 
turn, and then pushed behind until they reached 
the top, in good spirits and apparently in no time 

Here they parted; and Charlie said to himself: 
“That shows what kindness will do. Words pleas- 
antly spoken make you feel good; and then you 
can accomplish with ease what seemed most diffi- 
cult. That is a good lesson for me.” 

When he arrived at the little, old, red school- 
house, the boys and girls were having their usual 
fun. Some were chasing each other, some throw- 
ing ball, and some playing marbles, but all busy in 
a good, romping, joyous way. 

Suddenly there was an outcry of a boy in trouble, 
and turnins round Charlie saw Jim Baxter striking 
Johnny Foster, a much younger boy, who had been 
playing marbles. Jim had stolen some from him, 
and was fighting him for complaining, 

This Charlie could not stand; so he rushed up to 
Jim and said: “You just stop that! and if you 
want to fight, take a boy of your own size! And 
now return those marbles to him, or there ’ll be 
trouble!” 

Jim was going off when Charlie grabbed him and 
held his hands close to his side, while Jolmny took 
the marbles. Jim kicked and threatened what he 
would do; but Charlie smiled and said: “I’m not 
afraid; you'll never hurt anybody you think able 
to pay you back, —not you!” 

The bell rang, and they all went to their lessons 
for the day. Charlie felt a little stirred at seeing 
how cowardly some boys can be, and his shins were 
aching some, “but never mind,” said he to him- 
self, “you have got to beara little hurt once in a 
while, when you are doing what conscience says is 
right; and by helping the weak, I help those who 
need it and are blessed by it.” 

In school all went well until the class in arith- 

metic came, when he found he could not do the 
examples set on the blackboard. Frank Stetson, 
near him, was pretty bright at this, and after puz- 
zling awhile, he felt tempted to look over his ccm- 
panion’s slate and see how it wasdone. It was only 
the feeling of a moment, however, for he saw 
that such an act was stealing, and would be a lie; 
and so he resolved to try again, Thinking over the 
rule, he got that clear, and then was careful with his 
multiplication and addition; and when he showed the 
answers, he was pleased to hear they were right. 
He felt paid for his labor and determination, 
’ Most of the scholars brought their dinners, of 
which they made short work ; then they had a good 
time at play, — base ball came in for its attention, 
and Charlie was growing to bea first-rate pitcher, 
and the reason was, he threw himself heart and soul 
into the game. 

Whenever did a boy have play enough? It 
seemed as if they had only just got started, when 
they were called to their afternoon tasks, but that is 
the way the world seems good to us; all play and 
no work would be anything but jolly. Spelling 
and reading, geography and singing, occupied the 
session, and then in merry mood, they started for 
their homes. They would go in little groups, and 
part here and there, trying who could tag last, or 
something else equally amusing. 

When Charlie came to Belcher’s field, he found a 
number of boys shouting and running by the stream, 
and he wondered what was the matter; so he jumped 
over the wall, and drew near to see. They had a 
kitten, and were trying to drown it, but as they 
merely threw it into the water, half-dazed, it would 
come swimming out, only to be served the same trick 
again. The boys were uproariously laughing, as 
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though it were funny, instead of being cruel and 
brutal. 

Charlie was nerved to action instantly, and rush- 
ing to her rescue, lie picked the poor, piteous erea- 
ture up, and wet as she was, folded her in his arms, 
and said, — 

“I’m going to have her, for I think it a mean 
shame of you to torture her in this way. Youarea 
nice crowd of boys to make fun out of that —I 
guess you ought to read the fable of the boys and 
the frogs, and then you would only have pleasure 
in what does not hurt anybody or anything!” 

And so he left the boys feeling pretty foolish. 
Some, however, jeered and called him names; but 
he went rigit on, and when he reached homie, he 
showed his mother the prize, and told how he 
came by her. ‘They had two cats already, but he 
thought a little more milk would not be missed, 
and his other was quite willing. 

She was pleased with him, and told him so, and 
trusted he would always dare to do right and listen 
to what conscience bade him do. She thought 
nothing could be finer than this, and you see he 
shared her sentiments. 

Now he had a little spare time, and he generally 
went into the parlor and played on the organ, of 
which he was very fond, and his mother would 
come in, and they would sing hymns and songs 
together. ‘That stirred him to religious thoughts 
and feelings ; he felt inspired with the melodies and 
the happy words; they surrounded him with the 
sunshine of great desires, and filled his mind with 
dreams of goirg about doing good, which is the 
spirit out of which heroes are made. 

After the chores were done, they had supper, 
which was always a feast of good things; then he 
studied his lessons, or heard some reading from his 
father, or read some of the many books he had 
received from a friend in Boston. 

But the day is clos‘ng, and Charlie, as he reviews 
it in his own chamber, thinks it has been full of 
interest and instruction. It seems good for a boy 
to live trying to learn, trying to be useful, trying to 
help, and reaching out for the light above him, 
which is the spirit of God calling him to be a true 
and brave child. We bless him for the good lessons 
he has taught us, for thus we must be noble, and 
daring, and true, to win the crown of life ; and listen 
—he is now thanking God for giving him so many 
blessings and this spirit of love and service. 

Try to show the same good-will, and listen to the 
same divine voice as inspired the brave soul of 
bonnie Charlie ! 


It requires as much reflection and wisdom to 
know what is not to be put into a sermon as what 
is. CEcIL, 


THE LILAC. 


THE sun shone warm, and the lilac said, 
“T must hurry and get my table spread, 
For if I am slow and dinner late, 

My friends the bees will haye to wait.” 


So delicate lavender glass she brought, 
And the daintest china ever bought, 
Purple-tinted and all complete; 

And she filled each cup with honey sweet. 


“Dinner is ready,’’ the spring wind cried, 
And from hive and hiding, far and wide, 
While the lilac laughed to see them come, 
The little gray-jacketed bees came hum-m! 


They sipped the syrup from every cell ; 
They nibbled at taffy and caramel ; 
Then without being asked, they all buzzed: “We 
Will be very happy to stay to tea.”’ 
Ciara Dory Barus: Fairyland of Flowers, 
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and those lovely green peas! I 
know how it will be; they will 
give us just about a thimbleful 
at the table, and Monsieur de 
Monbreau will make us ask in 
French, if we want any more, 
and then repeat some fine pas- 
sage from Lamartine or some 
other favorite author, to make us 
ashamed of our greediness, and 
prevent further inroads upon the 
precious peas !” 

“You may well say ‘pre- 
cious,’ ’’ cried Dolly Dutton, who 
was fresh and rosy enough to 
have been raised in a garden of 
“‘ Marrowfats,” ‘ for I saw Scipio 
bring them in, in a small market 
basket, in which the peas looked 
lonesome! I honestly believe 
there were no more peas in that 
basket than my mother used to 
cook for our family dinner!” 

At this astonishing compari- 
son, a genuine peal of laughter 
rippled away from the little 
group, and rang through the 
great audience room, like the 
echo of a merry burst of song. 

“They looked small because 


True politeness is consideration for the opinions 
of others. It has been suid of dogmatism, that it is 
oniy puppyism come to its full growth; and cer- 
tainly the worst form this quality can assume is that 
of opinionativeness and arrogance. 

SAMUEL SMILES 


GENTLE WORDS 


Use gentle words, for who can tell 
The blessings they impart ? 

How oft they fall, as manna falls, 
On some nigh fainting heart. 


In lonely wilds, by light-winged birds, 
Rare seeds have oft been sown; 
And hope has sprung from gentle words, 
Where only grief had grown. 
Erne. Lynn BEErs. 
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HOW LILY DAYTON WAS “MADE AN 
EXAMPLE.” 


In Two Parts. — Part T. 
BY M. A. DEANE. 


MERRY group of young girls 
had assembled, on a lovely 
June day, in the ‘Old Lec- 
ture Room” of Mrs. .W.’s 
Seminary, soon after the 
ringing of the twelve o’clock 
bell. 

It would have been diffi- 
cult to guess the object of 
their meeting, or, indeed, to 
conceive of the existence of 
an object, under cover of 
such wildly exuberant spirits 
and such a bewildering mul- 
tiplicity of topics, as kept 
them laughing and chatter- 
ing like so many magpies, for 
at least a quarter of an hour. 

“Oh, dear!” said little Annie Bell, who looked 
as delicate as an early spring blossom, but who was 
not quite ethereal enough to ignore the sweet savors 
that came up from the cook-room below, “Oh, dear ! 
How tantalizing it is to smell that delicious soup, 


you were so hungry for peas,” 
said Annie. 

“ And knew there were ninety-nine other girls as 
hungry as yourself,” chimed in a whole chorus of 
eager voices, which seemed, even amid all the din of 
their merriment, like a solemn protest against the 
homeopathic quantities so common in boarding- 
school diet. 

And so they ran on, up and down the whole 
gamut of airy nothings, ringing the changes with 
admirable tact and skill, keeping quite clear of any 
allusion to the important subject in hand, until the 
bell for half-past startled them into sudden pro- 
priety, and the “ house came to order ” with remark. 
able celerity, for there was now only half an hour to 
dinner-time. 

It soon transpired that they had come together 
for the purpose of deciding upon the gifts to be pre- 
sented to the teachers, at the coming Anniversary. 
It had been the custom in Mrs. W.’s Seminary from 
time immemorial for the graduating class to make 
costly presents to the teachers having that depart- 
ment in charge, and this particular class had deter- 
mined to go a “peak beyond” anything which the 
records of former years could boast. 

Accordingly, at a previous meeting, they had 
fixed upon a sum entirely unprecedented in the 
annals of the school, and appointed Miss Millie 
Wharton to “ canvass’’ the class for the purpose of 
raising the required sum. 

Of course it was known to every girl in the 
class that she had succeeded; but to be business- 
like, they must listen to her “report.” As usual, 
some had given more than others, as was con- 
ceded by all to be proper; but there was one 
very startling announcement, in this formal report, 
which nearly took the breath away from these 
young aristocrats: ‘Miss Lily Dayton had declined 
to contribute.” 

Could they believe their ears? Not contribute 
toward such an object? What could it mean? 
There was an interval of silence, during which each 
young lady looked about her, to make sure that 
Lily was not present, and then how quickly they 
all found their tongues ! 

So great was the excitement that no one thought 
of rules or regulations, and “confusion worse con- 
founded ” reigned in this noisy assembly. 

“ What unheard-of stinginess!” cried one. ‘ How 
disrespectful to the teachers!” “She deserves to be 
made an example of!” ran from mouth to mouth. 


“So she does, indeed, if we only knew how!” in a 
responsive echo, from somewhere. 

And so the stream of vigorous comment ran on. 

“T always thought she was either very parsimo- 
nious or very poor,” said Myrtle Alden ; “she occu- 
pies a little room over Madame de Laney’s fancy 
store, as I discovered by accident, and I really 
believe she boards herself there, and is her own 
scullery-maid and washerwoman !” 

“One never knows who or what these day- 
scholars are!” said ’Cretia Lawton, with an extra 
toss of her haughty little head, “I am heartily glad, 
now, that we never admitted her to ‘our set.’” 

“So am I!” cried a dozen voices at once. 

“ She is a disgrace to the school,” pursued 'Cretia. 
“T dare say she will be too penurious to get a dress 
and sash like the rest of the class, for Commence- 
ment day.” 

“Of course she will,” said Dolly. “Dear me! 
How mortified we shall all be, when she comes out 
to receive her diploma, with that everlasting brown 
alpaca, which Iam just sure has been dyed! ” 

“And that identical faded blue tie, which she 
wears on all state occasions,’ added Gussie Lane, 
with a little gesture of contempt. 

“Oh, girls! girls!” cried Dolly Dutton, in an 
ecstasy of delight, ‘‘I have just thought of something 
so splendid! You know the gifts have always been 
presented in the name of the graduating class. This 
time, let’s have them accompanied with the names 
of the donors, so that the teachers can see who 
refuses to give!” 

“ Capital! ” cried Jessie Jarvis. 

“Capital !” echoed all the girls at once. 

“That will be such a neat way of exposing her!” 
said ’Cretia. ‘“ Why could n’t I have thought of it ? 
You always were a genius, Dolly.” 

Just at this moment, the “clang! clang!” of the 
dinner-bell brought this medley of a conference to 
an abrupt close; and lest they should lose their 
portion, however minute, of the longed-for peas, the 
girls all hastened with one accord to the dining- 
room, leaving the choice of gifts to be decided at 
some future time. 

(To be continued.) 


Precepts or maxims are of great weight; and a 
Sew useful ones at hand do more toward a happy 


life than whole volumes that we know not where to 


SENECA. 


Jind. 


BRIGHT LITTLE DANDELION. 


Bricut little dandelion, downy yellow face, 
Peeping up among the grass with such gentle grace, 
Minding not the April wind 

Blowing rude and cold, — 

Brave little dandelion 

With a heart of gold! 


Meek little dandelion, 

Changing into curls 

At the magic touch 

Of these merry boys and girls, 
When they pinch thy dainty throat, 
Strip thy dress of green, 

On thy soft and gentle face 

Not a cloud is seen. 


Poor little dandelion, all gone to seed, 
Scattered roughly by the winds 

Like a common weed. 

Thou hast lived the little life, 
Smiling every day: 

Who could do a better thing 

In a better way. — Selected. 


There are a good many pious people who are as 
careful of their religion as of their best service of 
china, only using ut on holy occasions, for fear it 
should get chipped or flawed in working-day wear. 

DoueGLas JERROLD. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A GRADUATION DRESS. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


ENNY imagined she could have been 
a happy girl, if she did not have such 
an old-fashioned mother, who thought 
children should dress simply. She 
firmly believed that her mother had 

not a bit of taste, and that her father could afford 

to buy her stylish clothes, if mamma would only 
let him. But he, too, was so old-fashioned that he 
thought mothers knew more than daughters. 

So life did not always go smoothly at No. 5 
Doane Street, though Mr. Swett gave Jenny a 
monthly allowance for extras, such as veils, rib- 
bons, gloves, car tare, and Christmas presents. As 
she loved dearly to give gifts, no sooner was one 
Christmas over than she began to save up for the 
next Christmas. Once she had begged her father to 
give her two allowances, — one for extras in dress, 
and the other for presents. But he had steadily 
refused, saying that then her presents would be of 
his giving, — that they were hers only as she gave 
up getting something for herself in order to give to 
another. 

But now it was March; and in three months she 
was to graduate from the grammar school. She 
had lain awake nights thinking how she could get 
presents for the coming Christmas, buy a white lace 


veil for her spring hat, and also a pair of long kid 
gloves, way up beyond her elbows, which she could 
wear on exhibition day. She was really growing 
thin and pale in consequence, though her father 
thought it was because she was studying too hard. 
Her mother was shrewder, and guessed it was 
because she was thinking too much about her 
clothes, besides trying to keep up with her class. 
Yet she, too, wanted Jenny to look prettily and 
neatly ; but if there was one word that Jenny hated 
more than another it was neatness, for to her it 
meant being old-fashioned. She was sure she never 
could be graceful and artistic while she had to be 
neat. “I have just got to talk it out with mamma 
once for all. I am going to look fluffy, and not 
neat, when I go forward to get my diploma,” she 
decided in her own mind one Saturday afternoon, 

“Jenny,” called her mother at that moment, 
“come up to me in the attic, please, and let us see 
what we can find in the trunk.” 

Jenny went upstairs slowly, not knowing whether 
to be pleased or glad. The trunk held, not her 
grandmother’s satin gowns (she had never had any 
grandmothers who were richly clad in that way), 
but bargains which her mother had bought down 
town without any regard to their being out of 
fashion, though they were always in good taste. 
Ever since Jenny was a baby, she complained that 
she had been dressed in bargains; sometimes they 
were stylish or quaint; oftener they were just queer, 
so she thought. But it was not until she had grown 
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big and had gone with some dressy girls that she 
knew why she was not stylish, which even the fact of 
buying extras from her allowance did not prevent. 

“Come, Jenny,” called her mother again. 

“T’m coming as fast as I can when I don’t want 
On 
“Come and see which stuff you like best for your 
graduation dress,” answered her mother, ignoring 
the child’s rudeness. Jennie hastened. ‘“‘ Here 
is a plain pink challi I found marked down to 
twenty-five cents a yard, and here is a Scotch plaid 
gingham for twelve cents. Both are suitable for 
young girls. Which do you like best? 

“T hate them both. Girls don’t wear such things 
anywhere. Here is what I want;” and she dived 
down to the bottom of the trunk, and pulled up a 
piece of plain, white satin. 

“Oh, Jenny, be careful!” exclaimed Mrs. Swett. 
“T got that for your wedding dress years hence, it 
was such a bargain; but it is not fit for you now ” 

“Then I won’t graduate till I am married, for 
I’m just tired out being old-fashioned; the girls say 
I’m always behind the times. My set wears figured 
challis; and only orphans wear ginghams. I won’t 
wear either.” 

Mrs. Swett folded up the stuffs and put them back 
in the trunk, while Jenny winked her eyes that she 
need not cry. ‘What am I going to do?” she 
asked at last. ‘‘ What do you want?” 

“J want to look like other girls. I want to wear 
a square-necked white silk and shoulder straps for 
sleeves and lovely long gloves.” 

“T thought you were going to graduate.” 

“Tam, and so I want to dress up. Now, don’t be 
old-fashioned, mamma, and tell me girls ought to 
care most about study. I should feel awfully if 
I did not get a diploma; and I should feel almost 
as badly if I did not have just the dress I want; ” 
and Jenny caught her mother’s hands imploringly, 
‘Just this once, mamma, let me look grown-up and 
stylish.” 

If any one could have seen the soft, golden hair 
drawn smoothly back from the forehead, and the 
quaint, youthful simplicity of the girl’s dress, she 
would have wondered how Jenny could have helped 
knowing that she had a beauty and style of her own 
which modern fashions might well envy. Jenny 
only knew that her set had frizzles and butterfly 
bows and tightly-drawn veils. 

“Do you really mean, Jenny, that you, a school- 
girl, want to dress like a grown-up young lady ?” 

“T really, truly do, mamma, —just this once at 
least. I’m so tired being different.” 

Mrs. Swett was silent; her face grew so sad that 
Jenny felt something was going to happen; at last 
she spoke. 

“ Jenny, I don’t want you to be old before your 
time, but I don’t like your lack of independence and 
truth.” 

“ Why, I always do as I want to do, and I don’t 
tell fibs,” interrupted the child, 

“You are not willing to do as I want you to do 
lest you should be laughed at; that is not being 
independent.” Jenny colored. ‘‘Then you do not 
see that to dress like a young lady at a party isa 
want of truth, because you are only a schoolgirl, 
and you try to make a sham of yourself.” 

“T only want to be in the fashion,” pleaded the 
little girl. 

“Yes, but for fashion’s sake you are willing to 
sacrifice my wishes and your own growth in simple 
tastes and refinement, and to look out of harmony ; 
for if there is any one place where a girl should look 
as if she cared for books and truth, it is on a school 
platform.” 

“Just this once, mamma; it is so hard to bea 
girl and not like other girls.” 

“Ts it not harder to be unlike one’s best self just 
because of fashion?” Jenny’s silence and deepen- 
ing color answered. “TI’ll tell you what we can do. 
We’ll compromise about your graduation dress, — 
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each of us give up something. You shall have a 
new muslin, or suft India silk, as you prefer, and I 
shall say how it must be made, — nearly high neck, 
and with real sleeves.” 

“ And gloves, mamma.” 

“Yes, but no longer than the every-day kind; 
then the dress will be simple.” 

‘Old-fashioned, you mean,” 
half smiling. 

“Yes, if you call it so; but it shall not be a bar- 
gain,” and Mrs. Swett smiled in her turn. 

“ Well,” replied the girl, ‘it is a bargain between 
us, for I do want my diploma most of all, and I 
got so mixed up about what I wanted to wear that 
I have not half learned my lessons; now it is 
settled, and I’ll just keep it a secret till the time 
comes.” 

“T should n’t, —I would tell them; and if they 
see that you have courage, perhaps they can 
borrow some of yours.” 


interrupted Jenny, 


A COMPLAINT. 


My name is Grasshopper. High as I can 

Here I hop, there I hop, — little old man! 

Look at my countenance, aged and thin; 

Look at my crooked legs, all doubled in. 

Is not my face long and sober and wan? 

Do I not look like a little old man? 

Yet all the summer I play in the grass, 

Jump up and stick to whoever may pass, 

Where I then hide myself they cannot guess, — 

Never know where [ am till they undress. 

Finger and thumb then they snap me away, 

Though they might know how much rather I’d stay. 

Nobody cares what becomes of poor me; 

Flung out of window I’m certain to be, 

E’en though the hen might be there with her brood. 

A grasshopper’s feelings, —they’re not understood. 
Mrs. AnnA M. We ts: Our Young Folks. 
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THE DOLL’S WEDDING. 
BY W. EUSTIS BARKER. 


HERE was excitement 
unparalleled in Nursery 
Square. The little ti: 
postman, bursting with 
importance, hurried 
from house to house so 
rapidly that, it being 
very warm, the perspira- 
tion washed some of the 
red paint off his crooked 
little tin legs. 

Arethusa sat very stiff and straight in the parlor 
of her house, staring very fixedly at the Jack-in-the- 
box, who, under the influence of the prevailing 
excitement, had bobbed up so often and so violently 
that he had at last, much to Arethusa’s joy, broken 
one of his wire springs, and now lolled over the 
side of his box in a very dejected and forlorn 
condition. 

The rest of the dolls, with the exception of the 
woolly boy, who was playing marbles alone in one 
corner of the Square, were likewise sitting very stiff 
and formal and staring straight before them, — all 
except Elsie, the china doll, who was reposing 
uncomfortably, head down, in an iron wash-tub, 
just as Gussie had left her. But no sooner did 
Ruthie’s first mild snore mingle with Gussie’s soft 
breathing than the pent-up excitement was let loose, 
and every doll flew to the middle of the Square. 

“Oh, c’est magnifique, n’est-ce pas?” screamed 
Rosalie Millefleurs, speaking her native tongue in 
her excitement, and whirling around on one of her 
wax toes. 

“It’s too lovely to be true,” screamed the other 
dolls in chorus 


“What’s up?” exclaimed the woolly boy, stop- 


ping his play and becoming full of curiosity, which 


he vainly endeavored to conceal. 

“Why, don’t you know,” cried Bessie, “there ’s 
going to be—” 

“Hush! don’t tell him,” broke in Arethusa. 
“Tt’s nothing boys, least of all woolly boys —” she 
added scornfully. 

‘*Pooh! who cares,” said the woolly boy, pre- 
tending to stop his ears, but listening very hard all 
the same. 

“T shall wear my new mauve silk,” said Arethusa, 
with dignity. 

“T hope she will,” said the china doll, who had n’t 
a rag to her name, and was envious, “for it does n’t 
match her complexion, and she looks like a fright 
in it.” Arethusa was not a favorite in Nursery 
Square. 

“‘T mean to wear my white satin,” said Rosalie. 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Arethusa, in a low tone,” 
“she ‘came out’ in that, and it has a spot of candle- 
grease on the front breadth.” 

‘And Ruthie has promised me kid gloves and 
boots to match,” continued Rosalie, crushing Are- 
thusa with these promised glories. 

“Oh, how awfully dear!” exclaimed the poor 
cousin, who was a rag doll, and given to slang. 

And then they all fell to chattering like a flock 
of magpies. ; 

““T say, Bessie,” whispered the artful woolly boy 
under the cover of the noise, “ come and play tennis, 
and I’Il lend you my new racket.” 

“Oh, I could n’t think of it,” said Bessie; “I 
want to talk over the wedding.” 

“The what?” screamed the woolly boy, who 
had now discovered what he was burning to know. 

“Why, the wedding, to be sure,” said Bessie. 
“There’s to be a wedding in the new doll house on 
the corner of the Square, and we are all invited,” 
and she flew away. 


“Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle,”’ 


whistled the woolly boy, and then became alarm- 
ingly silent, concocting schemes of mischief equal 
to the occasion, pulling his red worsted hair in his 
excitement. 

The important night came at last. The wedding 
was set at eight o’clock, doll time, and all the dolls 
were there. The woolly boy was there too, and 
with him was a very stiff and shiny wooden soldier. 
There was a whole bevy of dolls, straight from 
Godey’s, who were dressed in the very height of 
fashion; but were so dreadfully thin, and would 
keep bending over when they should have stood 
straight. The poor cousin was there, seated at the 
doll piano to play the wedding march; and the 
house was lovely, with its decorations of paper 
roses and Christmas-tree candles. At the last 
moment they found out that the only tune the 
poor cousin knew was “Money Musk.” Here was 
a calamity; but after all nobody minded it when 
the bride and groom and clergyman appeared, 
accompanied by the best man, who was a scarlet 
officer. 

Rosalie said afterward, with an air of superior 
knowledge which was very exasperating, that they 
all came direct from the ‘“Toilettes des Dames” of 
Paris, and were very distinguished. Any way they 
were finer than anything the dolls of Nursery Square 
had ever seen, and they created a great sensation. 
But Arethusa said afterward that she thought 
she should die of shame; for just as the clergyman 
said, in the sweetest voice and amid the deepest 
silence, “ Who giveth this doll away ?”’ there came 
a startling pop! and she knew that it was that 
horrid woolly boy with his toy gun. The woolly 
boy said it was an accident, and that he was only 
trying the gun, and didn’t know it was loaded; but 
Arethusa would n’t believe him. 

But the wedding went off finely in spite of this; 
and there was such a supper, and dancing afterward 


to the tune of “Money Musk;” and everybody 
admired the presents, which were numerous and 
elegant; and every one went into raptures over the 
bride’s gown, which was ivory satin; and her tulle 
veil, which was so long that they were hardly sur- 
prised when they came to the end of it to find there 
a label from an old thread spool, pasted there by 
somebody, —they suspected the woolly boy,— on 
which it said, “ warranted five hundred yards.” 

Then the bride and groom went off in the doll 
carriage, and the dollies threw slippers and rice, and 
shouted good wishes after then. 

Then everybody went home to bed happy; but 
in the morning Ruthie found that the woolly boy 
had taken the Jamaica ginger bottle to bed with him 
and spilled its contents on the bedclothes. And 
Gussie, looking at him with high disfavor, said 
solemnly, — 

“T dess he ate too much supper.” 


THE FOUR PRESENTS. 


I uAp four brothers over the sea, 
Aud they each sent a present unto me. 


The first sent a goose without a bone, 
The second a cherry without a stone, 


The third sent a blanket without a thread, 
The fourth sent a book that no man could read. 


When the cherry ’s in the blossom, there is no stone; 
When the goose is in the egg-shell, there is no bone; 


When the wool is on the sheep’s back, there is no thread; 
When the book is in the press, no man it can read. 
The Baby’s Bouquet. 
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THE DOINGS AT DAISYDALE. 


BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


IGH court was being held in 
the orchard at Daisydale. 
It was the morning of the 
day and the spring of the 
year. Surely there was 
never a prettier drawing- 
room for royal ladies than 
was this one at Daisydale. 

There was the softest grass-green 

carpet upon it; there was the 

daintiest canopy of pink and 

“white apple blossoms over it. 

The court chorister, Sir Robin, was singing his 

bravest melodies. 

And yet — and yet —it pains me to have to say 
that the court ladies at Daisydale were no happier 
and no sweeter-tempered than many other royal 
personages. For the Lady Eleanor, in a passion, 
had snatched one of the royal children from the 
banqueting table and flung it upon the floor. 
Whereupon the offended mother, no less a person- 
age than the Princess Katharine, had slapped Lady 
Eleanor’s hand and had bidden the Duchess Mar- 
garet “to hold her tongue.” The court was in 
confusion. Sir Robin, the chorister, fled in affright. 
Alas — the pity of it—the feast was spoiled like 
many another by the apple of discord, or if not the 
apple, at least the apple-blossom! Lady Eleanor 
retired to a corner to weep. Duchess Margaret 
tossed her head and looked indignant. Princess 
Katharine, with an angry frown, picked up her 
abused child and smoothed its ruffled plumage. 

Then the queen came; and ah, what a lovely 
queen she was! Her long, pale blue robe trailed 
upon the grass, and she wore her soft brown hair 
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like a crown. The name of her kingdom, did you 
ask? Well, her little maids of honor, the Princess 
Katharine, the Duchess Margaret, and the Lady 
Hleanor, called it— Home. It made no difference 
to them whether it was winter, and they were in the 
city, with its long rows of houses and dull, hard 
pavements, or whether it was summer, and they 
were in the midst of the green fields and walks of 
Daisydale, —it all belonged to the Kingdom of 
Home, because the queen was there. 

They saw her coming, and the princess tried to 
take the puckers out of her forehead, the flash 
faded from the eyes of the duchess, and Lady 
Kleanor rubbed the tears from her cheeks with her 
chubby little fists The queen stood under the pink 
apple-blossoms and looked down upon her little 
maids of honor. 

“Why, my dears, where is Rhody Ann?” she 
asked, ‘I thought she was out here playing with 
you!” 

They all hung their heads. 

“Rhody Ann does n’t play pretty, mamma,” mur- 
mured the princess. 

“She pulled my dolly’s hair,’ declared Lady 
Eleanor. 

There ’s no knowing what the duchess would 
have said, if she had had time, but just then a tou- 
sled red head bobbed up from behind the orchard 
fence. With it came a pair of China blue eyes and 
a freckled, turned-up nose. It was Rhody Ann, 
whose father was a poor farmer living near by 
Daisydale, the queen’s summer residence. 

‘°T ain’t so, ma’am, ’deed it ain’t!” said Rhody 
Ann. “I didn’t pull no doll’s hair. I only jest 
smoothed her curls a bit. That ain’t the reason 
they won’t play with me. It’s ’cause I ain’t got 
no doll, and they doesn’t want to lend me one of 
their ’n.” 

The red head disappeared again behind the fence, 


_and they could hear Rhody Ann’s bare feet patter- 


ing along the road, —poor Rhody Ann, who had 
never had a doll in all her life, and who feasted her 
eyes hungrily upon the royal doll family at Daisy- 
dale. 

Oh, how sorrowful the queen looked ! 

“And I thought you were my little maids of 
honor!” she said, in such a sad voice. ‘Then she 
went away, and the little court ladies sat very still 
and thought. 

The Princess Katharine jumped up at last with 
the brightest smile in the world. She was a clever 
little princess. 

“T tell you what, girls,” she cried, “ we’ll make 
it up to Rhody Ann. Let us buy hera doll of her 
very own. Think how pleased she would be.” 

“But how will we get the money to buy it?” 
asked the others in excitement, “Mamma always 
makes us earn our money to give away.” 

“Just you listen,” answered the princess. “I 
have a lovely plan. You know the sets of doll- 
patterns Mamma gave us Christmas. We’ve got 
everything most that a doll could possibly want, — 
Tam o’ shanter cap, Quiker fichu, blouse, lace hat, 
and a dress-up gown with a train, and lots and lots 
of other things that mamma cut out for us, with all 
the notches and everything fixed as plain as can be. 
I don’t believe there are any other little girls in the 
world with so many nice patterns. And we know 
they ’re good, too, because we have cut and made 
things by all of them.” 

Just here, Duchess Margaret grew a trifle im- 
patient. “ Yes, yes,” she said, ‘“‘ we know all that. 
But what’s it got to do with Rhody Ann? How 
can we make things for her doll when she has n’t got 
any ?” 

The Princess Katharine clasped her hands and 
showed all her winning dimples. ‘‘ Why, don’t you 
see, we will cut out lots of other’ patterns like ours, 
a good many of each kind, and we’ll label them 
carefully, and then we'll sell them to the other 
little girls down here at the cottages and at the big 


hotel. Most little girls have to wait for big folks to 
cut out their doll things for them when their doll 
wants something new. But if you have a pattern, 
you can do it yourself any time. I know they will 
like the idea.” 

“Ob, come, let ’s tell mamma all about it,” said 
the duchess, breathlessly. 

Then followed busy days at Daisydale, you may 
be sure. The princess and the duchess cut out the 
patterns in tissue-paper, taking good care to notch 
them just as the queen had done theirs. Of the 
underclothes and dresses, they made patterns in 
three sizes, large, medium, and quite small, so that 
each little girl might be sure to get a pattern that 
would fit easily. ‘Then the Lady Eleanor took each 
pattern as it was cut out, marked what each piece of 
it was, put the whole in an envelope, and labelled its 
name on the outside. 

It took a long while, and sometimes the little 
Maids of Honor grew very tired. The notches and 
quirks of the tiny patterns would dance up and 
down before Princess Katharine’s eyes ; the Duchess 
Margaret would have the cramp in her hands from 
holding the scissors so long, and the Lady Eleanor’s 
writing often became very shaky and scrawling. 
Then the queen, who was charmed with the plan, 
would send them out to hold their court with the 
royal doll family under the apple blossoms. There 
were no quarrels and black looks now to frighten 
Sir Robin, the court singer, away. The little maids 
played happily because they had the sunshine of 
good will in their hearts. But Rhody Ann never 
came to court after that day. 

“Tam real glad she doesn’t,” said Lady Eleanor, 
“cause I never could keep such a great big secret, 
and we do so want to surprise her! ” 

Then they would fall to talking about the doll 
they should buy for Rhody Ann, — how she must 
have brown hair and brown eyes, because Rhody 
Ann liked those best, and how they would dress her 
in pink silk and name her ‘ Lady Rosamond.’ 

At last the patterns were all done, and wonderful 
placards were posted up round about on the trees 
near the cottages and the big hotel. Duchess Mar- 
garet printed these notices with great care, and they 
read like this ! 

“A luvly sail 
At Daisydale. 


“Doll Patterns of all kinds 
At 5 sents a peace 

Under the apple-tree 

At the Court of the Queen 
On Saturday next 

Please come and buy.’’ 


Everybody read these signs, and when Saturday 
came, a perfect stream of little girls, with their 
nurses or mammas or quite alone, poure! into the 
orchard at Daisydale. ‘They came bringing their 
dolls, of course, in their arms or else in the doll- 
carriages. 

The queen had made a_ nice little booth for the 
sale under the apple-tree, and draped it in pale blue 
cheesecloth. Against the tree was a table where 
the royal family of dolls sat in state. They all wore 
their prettiest clothes, made by the patterns that 
were being sold. There was the charming lady-doll 
in her long primrose-color evening gown, and Little 
Boy Blue in his smart sailor suit with brass buttons, 
and ever so many others that I haven’t time to tell 
you about. 

The duchess and Lady Eleanor showed these 
dresses to the little girls who came to buy, while 
Princess Katharine tended the booth where the 
patterns were and took in the money as she sold 
them. The court ladies were very busy all the 
morning, for every girl who could tease a few cents 
from her parents came to the “luvly sail,” and it 
was not long before all the patterns were sold. 
Some of the little girls from the big hotel bought 
on? of each kind, and that helped the sale wonder- 


fully. It was a happy day for the little maids of 
honor. 

When the sale was over, they found that there 
was five dollars in Princess Katharine’s drawer, and 
with it they bought the next day a sweet love of a 
doll, with big brown eyes, the dearest little dimple 
in her chin, and long dark curls. Then the court 
ladies turned doll’s dressmakers, and made dainty 
lace-trimmed under-clothing, and a pink silk gown 
for the new dollie. 

But oh, my dears, the very best part of it all was 
to see Rhody Ann’s eyes shine when the lovely 
little stranger was laid in her arms. 

And all this happened at the court of the queen. 


For Every Other Sunday 
KITTY’S LAMENT. 
RY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


A PLAINTIVE mew, almost a cry! 
What ails you, Kitty ? Tell me why 


You mew and mope and mope and mew. 
Can cat life be so sad to you? 


Old Asop gave to brutes a tongue, 
And made them talk, both old and young. 


So now our cat shall have her say, 
For she can talk as well as they. 


This is ner story, sad but true; 
The tale she told me, I tell you. 


“T had four children,” Kitty said, 
“ And two, alas, I know are dead, — 


“ A cruel spinster took their lives ; 
Such beings are not fit for wives. 


“They ought to live and die alone, 
And have no children of their own. 


“Two kits were left, my heart to cheer, 
And would that they were with me here. 


“The dry-goods box in which they slept 
Is empty now ; oh, how I wept ! 


“ That cruel spinster in one day 
Gave both my darling pets away. 


“T’m childless now, — yes, all alone ; 
She could not leave me even one. 


“So when at last to rest she’s laid 
Upon her tombstone write, ‘Old Maid.’ 


“{ mew and mope and mope and mew; 
If you were I, now would n’t you?” 


And so our cat has had her say; 
Henceforth if I can have my way, 


I’ll make grim spinsters mercy show, 
And kittens all to cats shall grow. 


THE FAMILY. 


Tue family is like a book: 
The children are the leaves, 
The parents are the covers 
That protective beauty give. 


Love is the little golden clasp 
That bindeth up the trust; 
Oh, break it not, lest all the leaves 
Should seatter and be lost! 

CaRY. 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 


Not to ease and aimless quiet 
Doth the inward answer 
tend, 
But to works of love and 
duty 
As our being’s end. 


Providence rules the universe, from the coloring 
of the wild blossom on the mountain-side to the 
rocking of the Atlantic in its gigantic cradle. He 
orders or he permits; however the thing is brought 
to pass, it comes under the working of his law, and 
brings to pass the result and the harvest in obedience 
to that law, 

Schiller’s lines touch the springs of things : — 


“There’s no such thing as chance ; 
And what to us seems merest accident, 
Springs from the deepest source of destiny,” 

pring E y 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


No portraits were painted of Wycliffe when he 
was alive; but the picture which we give on the 
first page is supposed to have a fair degree of resem- 
blance to his actual face. We ought to bear such a 
man in constant remembrance; he stands at the 
gateway of reform in religion and at the beginnings 
of English literature. He made the first translation 
of the Bible from Latin into English. He is some- 
times called the “ father of English prose.” He led 
the way by many centuries for John Huss and 
Martin Luther. During his life of sixty years, he 
was tried several times for heresy and subjected to 
a great deal of persecution. So great was the feel- 
ing against him that in 1415 his remains were dug 
up and burned by order of the Roman Catholic 
Church. What they could not accomplish when he 
was alive, they sought to wreak out on his grave. 
He was of spare form and frail in health, but the 
spirit of earnestness, sincerity, and truth-seeking 
gave him strength to do a noble work. 

All the country has read about the killing of poor 
“Tip” at Central Park, in New York City. No doubt 
he was hard to handle, but we ought to remember 
that elephants were not made to be fastened with 
chains in a cage, or to go through tricks in a circus 
ring. The Editor admires the results of training 
such as are shown in Hagenhbeck’s animals, exhibited 
to thousands at the Columbian Fair. But he 
always has a deep feeling of sympathy for the poor 
animals who are taken so far away from their real 
haunts and made to go through these tricks. The 
picture which we give of the elephant in this issue 
shows a condition that is far happier for the animal. 
It is true he is carrying a load, but he does not mind 
that. In his playfulness, he is tossing his leader on 
his trunk. In his own land he does this kind of 
carrying work without any great protest. 

We hope that our young readers, when they have 
looked at the picture of the Cologne Cathedral, will 
go to books and read about other structures some- 
what similar, as at Milan, Rome, London. ‘These 
are wonderful edifices, full of majesty, and lined 
within with great works of art. It is quite an educa- 
tion to study up a subject of this kind, for it includes 
history, martyrdom, religion, and the beautiful in 
architecture. 


LETTER-BOX. 


St. JoseprH, Mo. 
DrEAR Str, —I enjoy reading your paper and solving 
your puzzles very much. I enclose an enigma and an 
anagram, which I hope to see published in the Every 
OrnEeR SuNDAY. Yours respectfully, 
NELLIE SCHRAMM. 


MENDON, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Epiror,—I have made out this enigma, 
and would like to see it in our Unitarian Sunday-School 
paper. Yours truly, 
JESSIE RHODES. 


Hybr Park, MAss. 
Dear Sir, — We take the Every OrHEeR SunpAy, 
and enjoy it very much. Enclosed find answer to 
enigmas in No. 13. Yours truly, 
WALTER F. WYMAN. 
Haroun L. Bass. 


[Three of the answers were correct. } 


CHARADE XI. 


My first is a point of land. 

My second is to make a mistake. 

My third is one of the minor prophets. 

My whole is a city on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. ; 


BURIED CITIES. 


Tue article that is cheapest, Lou, is often the 
most expensive in the end. 

Please send to Ann a polished boot that she may 
see the size. 

Let us leave Rab at home with the other dog 
to-day. 

The instruction is oral, eight weeks completing 
the term. 

Of all the lights along the coast those two burn 
the brightest. 


Is a lime as sour as a lemon ? ME Wi. 


ANAGRAM. 


Her roem eht ramble stawse, teh orem eht tuetas 


sgwor. Hitpa LORENZEN. 


ENIGMA XXXVIII. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 16, 8, 9, 10, is an herb. 

My 16, 17, 18, 19, 8, is to strike. 

My 6, 18, 14, 15, is a deficiency. 

My 12, 8, 9, is to loiter. 

My 4, 18, 16, 5, 1, is to call upon. 

My 20, 5, 17, is a personal pronoun. 

My 2, 18, 12, 7, is a high portion of land. 

My 11, 13, 19, is a kind of club. 

My whole is one of Longfellow’s poems. 
Tausa WILson. 


ENIGMA XXXIX. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 13, 15, 14, 16, is an oven in which bricks are 
baked. 

My 4, 5, 6, is a jelly. 

My 1, 11. 10, 12, is a place to keep horses. 

My 9, 7, 8, is part of a fish. 

My whole is the man who discovered how to 
make electricity useful. 

Frep S. AUERBACH. 


« 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 19. 


BibleSums. Judge. Babel. Nineveh. Antioch. 
Enigma XXXIV. Abraham Lincoln. 
Enigma XXXV. San Francisco. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PI. 


STATES AND THEIR CAPITALS. 


Maine. Augusta. 
New York. Albany. 

. Pennsylvania. Harrisburg. 
New Jersey. Trenton. 
New Hampshire. Concord. 
Vermont. Montpelier. 
Virginia. Richmond. 
Texas. Austin. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 20. 


Charade X. David Livingstone. 

Anagram. There is nothing so kingly as kind- 
ness, and nothing so royal as truth. 

Enigma XXXVI. Harper’s Young People. 

Enigma XXXVII. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


PI PUZZLE. 


True worth is in being, not seeming, — 
In doing, each day that goes by, 

Some little good; not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, is intending to have what may be called a 
“tract counter.’ On it will be copies of discourses 
and essays relating to the religious and moral educa- 
tion of the young. These will be for free distribution 


to callers or by mail on request. Rev. John Cuckson’s — 


discourse on “ The Problem of Childhood” is ready, 
and addresses by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
and Rev. Minot J. Savage will soon be procured. It 
is heped through this channel to meet the inquiries 
of those Sunday-School workers who are in need of 
information and inspiration through our leading 
preachers and writers, without money and without 
price. 

The one-topic graded lessons in weekly leaflets 
issued during the past year have come to an end. 
They traversed the Old Testament to the time of 
the Prophets. Next September, according to pro- 
mise and plan, will begin the second course, on the 
Life of Jesus, with four or five introductory lessons, 
bridging the time between the Prophets and the 
appearance of Jesus. These leaflet lessons will be 
in the same form and graded in the same way as 
those on the Old Testament. 

Several pamphlets have been issued by the 
Western Society calculated to help teachers and 


superintendents in a general way,—such as “The — — 


Sunday School” (15 cents), by Rev. James Vila 
Blake; “ Worship ” (15 cents), by Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett and others; “The Teachers’ Conscience” (5 
cents), by President Charles G. Eliot; ‘Reasons 
Why Young People should stay in the Sunday 
School” (2 cents), by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Copies can be ordered from the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street. Purchasers must 
pay for postage when ordering by mail. 
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